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Walker, Mildred The Curlew’s Cry 
Harcourt, Brace. Feb. 24, 1955. 382p. $3.95. 

Mildred Walker, who has such works to her credit as 
Winter Wheat, Medical Meeting, and the recently 
dramatized, The Southwest Corner, has presented us 
with another superior novel in the light reading cate- 
gory. The Curlew’s Cry affords a sensitive tale of the 
West, beginning in 1905, when even Westerners had 
begun to speak of the “Old West,” and ending in 1941, 
when the West had firmly acquired the glossy rough- 
ness essential to its commercial value as a dude ranch 
locale. Essentially, however, it is the story of Pamela 
Lacey. 

She, in 1905, is the possessor of a taken-for-granted 
understanding with Wrenn Morley, her childhood 
playmate, now classmate in the Senior Class of the 
Brandon Rapids, Montana, High School. When Pam’s 
father, Charlie Lacey, is suspected of dishonesty be- 
cause he negotiated a secret loan to support his cattle 
ranch which he ran in partnership with several Eastern 
investors, Wrenn is unable to assure Pamela of his 
complete faith in Charlie Lacey’s honesty, and the en- 
suing misunderstanding is never dispelled, partly owing 
to Wrenn’s diffidence, but mostly because Pam’s in- 
flexibility forbids reconciliation attempts. 


Shortly, Pam’s best friend, Rose Guinard, is able to 
make Wrenn fall deeply in love with her, and they run 
off and get married. But where Pam is concerned, Rose 
is never able to feel completely secure in Wrenn’s 
affection. She resents the continuing effect Pam has 
over him, and Wrenn, himself, admires Pam and feels 
uncomfortable in the thought that he may have hurt 
her, even though he believed she was through with 
him at the time of their last quarrel. It is years before 
Pamela realizes she no longer loves Wrenn Morley; but 
in the meantime, jarring emotions cause their rub in 
the inevitable contacts within the boundaries of the 
small town. When, after an unsuccessful marriage, 
Pamela returns permanently to Brandon Rapids to 
make a life for herself, strain among the principals 
continues. But the Great War strikes suddenly, fol- 
lowed by the flu, and Pam finds herself the Good 
Samaritan in Rose’s house. The Morley’s, in turn, 
help in her struggle to rescue her father’s ranch from 
a series of financial failures by the expedient of turning 
it into the most successful dude ranch in the region. 
When Rose, widowed by a fatal auto accident, is slowly 
disintegrating under the terrible impact of sudden 
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loneliness, the strength Pam has amassed in the process 
of learning to live alone becomes her salvation. 


In no wise does the author allow her subtly constructed 
story, written in graceful, perceptive style, to assume 
the obvious. The reader waits in vain for the pat solu- 
tion to all stories of unattached heroines; i.e., The Great 
Romance. To the question, “Can women live without 
men,” this novel answers, “Yes, and with happiness, if 
they are strong enough to pay the price of loneliness 
for their independence.” Neither is the Western aspect 
of the story cast in typical shoot-em-up lines. Touched 
by Mildred Walker’s ample artistic depth and scope, 
Pamela Lacey’s West is an intimate part of America. 
Her ranch is a home; and the lives and manners of 
those around her reflect the profound drama ‘of the 
commonplace that is daily existence. 


This story should entertain the great majority of adult 
readers. Its treatment of divorce should not trouble 
the mind mature enough to reject morally erroneous 
decisions, while appreciating their motivation. The 
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few rather innocent allusions to sex likewise present 
little moral difficulty to an adult. 


Eileen Anne Downey, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* * 


Hardwick, Elizabeth The Simple Truth 
Harcourt, Brace. Feb. 9, 1955. 223p. $3.50. 


Miss Hardwick, (who is, we are told, the wife of poet 
Robert Lowell), makes a trial for murder in a small 
Iowa college town the focal point of a study of several 
people of the town who take an interest in the trial. 
Her attention is, however, directed mainly to two of 
these people and in the process she draws a penetrating 
picture of these two: Joe Parks and Anita Mitchell. 
Although both these people are given individuality 
and in most scenes come alive as personalities, there 
seems little doubt that Miss Hardwick intends them as 
typical of certain attitudes among the soi-disant intel- 
lectuals of these times almost anywhere. Joe Parks, 
for instance, is the son of a wealthy surgeon who has 
been in the Army for his tour of duty and has married 
a nice girl, with whom he gets along very well in their 
own random fashion of living while he takes advantage 
of the “G-I bill” to study writing at the Iowa college 
because it is not “Eastern.” That he is a half-baked, 
sophomoric sort of person never occurs to him; he is 
too happy feeling himself sympathetic to the “poor” 
who must get along with only one car. And Miss Hard- 
wick makes the shrewd, if pitiless, judgment of him 
that he had, unfortunately for him, adopted an “Army 
view” of civilian society in which the few and privi- 
leged “brass” have all the advantages, and the great 
majority of “other ranks” are helplessly imposed upon 
by rigid rules. Nor can he understand the justice of 
his young wife’s analysis of his approach to the trial: 
“You thought he was guilty . .. but you wanted every- 
one to feel sorry for him because he was a poor boy 
whose father worked in a factory.” Parks is a painfully 
apt and true representative of thousands of mediocre 
minds busying themselves with sentimental and self- 
deceptive pity for others in situations they will never 
be able to understand objectively. 


On the other hand, Anita Mitchell, retiring and more 
clear-headed wife of a devoted teacher of chemistry, 
brings a much more intelligent attitude to her natural 
curiosity about the young man accused of murdering 
his sweetheart. But when it comes down to an honest 
appraisal of her reactions to the verdict when it is 
given, she finds herself confused and disturbed to realize 
that people she had considered beneath her in ability 
to understand motives and analyze evidence quite ob- 
viously are as capable as she to come to just judgment. 
The fact realized shatters some of her sense of superi- 
ority to her surroundings, thus robbing her of at least 
part of the pretense with which she had consoled her- 
self for having to live in the dull small provincial town, 
in which she was, actually, happy enough. 


Whether or not Rudy Peck will be found guilty or not 
during this trial is of merely secondary interest; but it 
is the framework on which the suspense is rigged. 
Meantime, however, it serves its own purpose in illumi- 
nating the methods of the court and of the conduct of 
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the proceedings; and in exposing the attitudes of the 
journalists who are reporting it for its “human interest” 
value as a shocker, of the various witnesses, and of the 
curious who attend as spectators. 


The Simple Truth is a disarmingly simple novel; but it 
is worth reading for its shrewd observations and its 
distinguished style. It is unfortunate that it is likely 
to be passed over when it deserves attention. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Byrnes, Thomas All My Darlings 
Crowell. Jan. 3, 1955. 217p. $3.00. 


When a father of nine writes about his lively and 
lovely youngsters aged one to 16, one can expect ex 
citement, humor and sentiment. The reader of All My 
Darlings enjoys these and more. Thomas Byrnes is a 
scenario writer whose instinct for the dramatic enables 
him to present, in a professional style, some highlights 
of the Byrnes family saga. 


Thomas and Ginny married without financial security 
or parental approval. Nine children in sixteen years 
have made them rich indeed, as they built a home full 
of love and laughter. At this point an obviously better 
than average income enables the Byrnes family to live 
comfortably in a Chicago suburb. The many domestic 
emergencies are skillfully narrated; such as Ginny's 
trips to the hospital and Tom’s valiant struggles to keep 
things going smoothly at home, also to prepare some 
wonderful surprise for Mama and the new baby. The 
children’s numerous pets play a large part in the 
family’s adventures, as well as several funny-only-in- 
the-telling encounters with bats, bees and a stray wild 
cat. 


There isn’t a preachy line in this story of a family 
“normal” in every respect but its over-average size. 
Like all parents, Tom and Ginny make mistakes. But 
even in their blunders they learn every day, sometimes 
from their children, how to live a full Christian life in 
times of happiness or stress. Here is a tribute to a 
calm and efficient mother who places children ahead 
of a showy home and family fun before furniture. If 
Ginny had written this tale it would pay equal testi- 
mony to a tender father who puts in another day’s 
work besides his wage-earning time in being a real 
parent. 


Lightly and humorously written, All My Darlings man- 
ages to underline some eternal verities not always s0 
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highly valued. Here is a rollicking story labelled Al 


for family entertainment. 
Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


* * * 


Rich, Louise Dickinson Innocence Under the Elms 
Lippincott. Feb. 23, 1955. 283p. $3.75. 


Innocence Under the Elms (a very unfortunate choice 
of title, it seems to me, for one is almost forced to think 


of Desire Under the Elms) is a nostalgic treatment of 
the home town and the home town folks of the author. 
There seems just now to be quite a vogue of such home 
town literature, and this, in my opinion, does not hold 
acandle to Robert Keith Leavitt’s The Chip on Grand- 
ma’s Shoulder. Perhaps it is because Louise Dickinson 
Rich has been so very specific about the locale of her 
story. I happen to know Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
very well. One time I was one of those “Normals” 
not exactly loved by any of the townsfolk, adult or 
child. And I know that she has portrayed this town 
with exactness. It is a place of tree-shaded streets; the 
Common is just such a place as she has described, criss- 
crossed with many walks leading in all directions; the 
Model School holds for me, even today, all the terrors 
and the pitfalls which it held a number of years ago. 
So this is not a book of fiction. Neither strictly speak- 
ing is it a memoir nor an autobiography, though it em- 
bodies qualities of both. Instead it is a hybrid, and as 
such it must be judged. 


In the book there are some very interesting incidents 
and some altogether delightful reminiscences of an early 
childhood spent within the tree-shaded confines of this 
“normal-school town” cut off, on the one hand, from 
the “thriving city” of Brockton, and on the other, from 
the wickedly “wet” city of Taunton. Perhaps the most 
delightful part is not that in which the author recalls 
(frequently at too great length, sacrificing reader in- 
terest and taste to prolong the savor in her own mouth) 
the joys and troubles of her childhood, but rather that 
part in which she recreates vividly what it meant to 
be a child in a home where work was not something 
imposed by the adult in charge, but something into 
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which you naturally grew when you were ready and 
able for it, something in which you found joy, or, if you 
didn’t, then something into which you inserted the joy 
which had unaccountably and for the time vanished. 
This section is well done. 


I think that a certain group of people who share mem- 
ories of a childhood contemporary with that of Louise 
Rich will enjoy this book. It had greater possibilities 
than it fulfilled. If the author had been more or less 
creative, the book would have made better universal 
reading. Its greatest drawback (aside from some un- 
fortunate and inappropriate word choices) is that it 
answers all one’s questions; there is nothing for the 
reader to do. That, in a book, is a keen disappoint- 
ment. 

Sister Mary William, 

The College of St. Catherine, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


x * * 


Puzo, Mario The Dark Arena 
Random House. Feb. 11, 1955. 308p. $3.50. 


The Dark Arena, a first novel, is a story about occupied 
Germany, American Zone, in the two years after the 
war. The author has done a competent bit of work 
in filling in a complex, dramatic, impressive back- 
ground: the ruin and rubble of war’s destruction, a 
jumble of bricks, mortar, and undecayed human limbs; 
the widespread desolation of illicit love in a tangle of 
meaningless or significant personal relationship; the 
frantic black market; the outward respect and the in- 
ward contempt of the Germans toward the conqueror; 
and, above all, the bitter realization by the American 
G.I. and ex-G.I. of Military Occupation and Civilian 
Personnel Office that the fruits of victory are the hatred 
in the heart of the vanquished and a sense of guilt in 
his humiliation. So vivid, authentic, convincing is this 
setting that the reviewer is reminded of the docu- 
mentary authority of The Dancing Bear. 


But nothing else of this novel can be spoken in praise— 
only in pity and perhaps in anger, anger both against 
and in behalf of author and publisher alike. For un- 
worthily superimposed on the background are some of 
the most insipid, dull, boring figures ever conceived 
in the naturalistic-realistic mode: the hero Walter 
Mosca, his not-yet and never-to-be wife Hella, and the 
friend Eddie Cassin. What characterizes these people? 
They are not even common human clay, but only damp 
and smothering lumps of mud that cannot receive the 
breath and spark of the most elementary humanity. 
Walter Mosca is a wholly inadequate thing, a non- 
human, a sullen beast without the beast’s grace or play- 
fulness, but always violent, lustful, foul-mouthed. He 
is stupid; he has no knowledge, neither of himself, nor 
of men, nor of the world, nor of the past, nor of God; 
he is emotionally cold, intellectually vacant, even in- 
stinctively bankrupt. He is entirely defeated by his 
environment when Hella dies as a result of a dishonest 
black market deal; and because we understand that 
Hella represented all of the world that Mosca could 
know or want, we may feel momentary pity for him. 
Truly, however, we do-not care about him. How could 
we? On what basis? Nor do we care about friend 
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Eddie Cassin, who finds life so overwhelming, poor boy, 
that he turns to drink and sexual aberrations. Why do 
Mr. Puzo and Random House think that anybody could 
possibly be concerned over these characters in fiction 
who would not merit second notice in real life? The 
magic that might make this possible is not present in 
this novel, is missing in Mr. Puzo’s art and vision. Nor 
is what remains a case for the exercise of charity, for 
only God could love Walter Mosca—that is, if God 
recognized him as His creation. This man is not my 
brother, because he is no man. 


Hence there is no point to The Dark Arena. It is tir- 
ing, conducive to ennui, a good setting gone to waste 
that might have been in itself an informative, moving 
report on post-war Germany. If Random House thinks 
this is the kind of prose fiction we want, our best reply 
is to give the book the treatment it deserves: do not 
praise it with faint damns. If we think nothing about 
anything, if we have grown up so many Walter Moscas 
among ourselves—then The Dark Arena may yet ap- 
pear in the best-selling lists. 

Joseph Belvedere, 

St. Peter’s College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


* * * 


Wilson, Neill C. 
Holt. Feb. 28, 1955. 


The Freedom Song 


272p. $3.50. 


This is the story of a Negro from his birth to his death 
early in manhood, near the end of the Civil War. His 


youth is spent in relatively pleasant service on a planta- 
tion whose owners are comparatively considerate and 
humane in the treatment of their slaves. During this 
period he marries and obediently serves by sending his 
wife into his master’s bed. Sold for gambling debts by 
this youthful master whose life he had once saved, he 
runs away to freedom from his new owner, who buys 
him only out of a malicious desire to break him. For 
about one-half the book, and several years, he has many 
adventures, arriving at freedom in Canada on the pub- 
lication of the Emancipation Proclamation. He then 
turns back to Virginia as a free man—to his wife and 
the old plantation. But the Civil War is still going on. 
His voluntary return restores him to the status of a 
slave, but in this difficult period he is accepted as a 
loyal and trusted family servant. In an attempt to 
fulfill a foolish task concerned with preserving some of 
the doomed grandeur of the past, he dies. 


Named Prometheus by the lady of the plantation, he 
lives up to his name by helping to set the world on 
fire. He composes a melody that quickly spreads and 
becomes widely popular. This melody receives several 
sets of lyrics, and each set has an effect. The first 
lyrics, successful and moving at slave revival meetings, 
are an expression of emotional religion designed to 
deaden the pains of slavery in this world by promising 
happiness in the next. The last set of lyrics forms the 
famed “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Prometheus 
has helped set the world of slavery on fire by his catchy 
melody innocently composed. 


The author is a successful professional producer of 
short stories for such slick magazines as The Saturday 
Evening Post... He obviously has done considerable re- 
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search on the Civil War period. But the end result js 
a very dull novel, preoccupied with sex and sensa. 
tionalism, although never descending: to the lowes 
levels found in some recent books. This book com. 
bines some of the worst features of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” and pulp, romantic melodrama. There is no 
character development, only the presentation of sim. 
plified character types. There is a chronological series 
of events, but no plot. There is the “arty” theme of 
the catchy melody, but this is done so inartistically 
that it serves only as an additional nuisance. This 
novel is of a type published in the less reputable pocket 
editions. Even for twenty-five cents, however, this 
novel would be greatly over-priced. The Freedom Song 
should be avoided by all discriminating readers and 
should be kept away from indiscriminate readers. 


Joseph F. Maloney, 

Political Philosophy, 
Fordham University 
Bronx 58, New York 


* * * 


Churchill, Peter 
Putnam. Mar. 1, 1955. 368p. $4.50. 


That this book is “based on the author’s two volume 
work, Of Their Own Choice and Duel of Wits, pre- 
viously published in England” probably explains its 
division into two unequal parts, of the same titles, in 
the American edition. Presumably the first volume has 
been condensed by abbreviating the description of the 
rigorously intensive training given to men qualified and 
qualifying for Special Operations during the early years 
of World War II in England, in order to get into the 
actual work in the field of Special Operative Peter 
Churchill, known in the French Section of that Branch 
as Michel and provided with a false identity, that of 
one Pierre Chauvet. His first assignment was to help 
organize and equip the Resistance groups in the south 
of Vichy-controlled “unoccupied” France in January 
and February of 1942. He carried with him some two 
million francs, (worth a lot more then than now), 
belted about his middle, and a shabby suitcase when 
he stepped ashore on the rocks of a small bay near 
Antibes after being set adrift from a submarine a mile 
from the coast on a dark night in January. Besides his 
training, Michel had an ability to speak Spanish and 
French like a native, was familiar with the south of 
France, from Cannes to Marseille and beyond from 
many vacations there, and he had been given a list of 
names, passwords, and instructions to memorize. For 
the rest, he was on his own. His adventures make ex- 
citing reading, though told almost laconically and with 
no attempt at heightening or minimizing the dangers 
involved. His mission fulfilled, he must get back to 
England by hiking over the Pyrenees into Spain and 
from there get back to Gibraltar to be picked up by 
plane for England. 


Duel of Wits 


The second and longer part of this account of one 
man’s part in the underground war, sends Michel (Mr. 
Churchill and no relation to Winston) back to the 
Cannes area by parachute drop, there to serve as liaison 
officer with the growing resistance movement. The 
haphazardly courageous manner of his French co 
workers frequently upsets Michel’s ideas of security 
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and efficiency; and there are distressing moments when 
petty jealousies and national pride ruin well-laid and 
orderly plans. But there are compensations in the 
company of fellow agents Lise and Arnaud and a great 
number of courageous patriots who suffer for their 
mistakes with heroic fortitude. What may seem in- 
credible to many who have not known the bitter and 
perilous fight that was waged clandestinely against the 
pervasive forces of the Nazis is, in fact, only a fraction 
of the story that may one day be assembled from all 
the departments of France. To make the comment 
that this truth is, indeed, stranger and more absorbing 
to read about than any fiction may be a cliché, but is 
simple fact. 


Betrayed by a trusted co-worker, Michel and Lise, 
(now Mr. and Mrs. Churchill peacefully employed in 
Britain), were captured and had to endure two years 
of imprisonment in concentration camps. But their 
story is not only amazing; it is heartening. Where there 
is a will to freedom, a way will be found; and if the 
help needed is given to the willing, success may ensue 
in spite of sacrifice. 


* * * 


Mason, F. Van Wyck Two Tickets to Tangier 
Doubleday. Mar. 3, 1955. 285p. $3.75. 

Cardboard characters rustle through a tissue paper plot 
as Colonel Hugh North, the All-American boy from 
G-2, is joined by Lady Angela Forester, the Tudor rose 
of MI-2, in a contest of wits with the Soviet master 
spy, Ilya Kyushev, and his mercenary and traitorous 
sidekick, Major Reg Travis. The prize is the formula 
for thulium—X, a secret known only to a refugee 
scientist, Dr. Vogel, whose whereabouts, in turn, is 
known only to an amorous and amoral free-lance oper- 
ator, Marya Bessemer. The battle rages over a glamor- 
ous field, from London’s sophisticated West End to the 
exotic Casbah of Tangier. 


For the novel of international intrigue, raised to a high 
literary level by Greene and Ambler, Two Tickets to 
Tangier represents a giant step back to the golden age 
of Edward Phillips Oppenheim. But such a compari- 
son is unfair to the old master and much too kind to 
F. van Wyck Mason. Almost every shoddy trick in 
the gimmick gallery of the literary hack is dragged out, 
jazzed up with a bit of chrome and paint, and made to 
do for the atomic age. 


Isn’t it about time that the Pentagon (or, better still, 
Doubleday) retired Colonel North? It is obvious that 
Mr. Mason and Colonel North no longer boil a good 


pot. 
Frank Gerrity, Ph.D., 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Hardy, Ronald The Place of Jackals 
Doubleday. Mar. 3, 1955. 249p. $3.50. 


Ronald Hardy’s intention in writing his first novel 
seems fairly obvious: he wanted to portray the struggle 
of a chaplain who is made desolate by the absence of 
all the familiar trappings of religion, forced into bitter 
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isolation by the hostility and contempt of his com- 
manding officer, and apparently left without any divine 
or human help as he tries to find his way out of spirit- 
ual darkness. Clearly, the plot has possibilities; but it 
is the type of plot which requires minute and skillful 
care in the elaboration of character. Mr. Hardy’s novel 
suffers greatly from the fact that his main character 
lacks reality and integration. 


Antoine Roget, central figure in the story, is sent as a 
chaplain to the French forces in the fighting lines in 
Laos. He is not at all welcome among the officers and 
is apparently ignored by the men; retiring within him- 
self, he finds nothing but emptiness. He has been so 
utterly dependent upon ritual and ceremony that he 
cannot adapt himself to life in the wilds. Unexpect- 
edly hurled into the center of a skirmish, he becomes 
hysterical and suffers the crowning ignominy of having 
his hysteria witnessed by some officers, including the 
commandant who has despised the chaplain from the 
time of his arrival. This experience reduces Roget to 
the depths of emptiness. In his desolation he comes 
very near to finding comfort in adultery with the wife 
of a Protestant missionary; fastidiousness, not virtue, 
saves him from this particular failure. The rejection 
of the woman seems to give him some strength and on 
a dangerous retreat, Roget, sustained by the encourage- 
ment of the commandant who wants to see the priest 
show some manhood, walks into the line of fire to bring 
aid to a dying officer. For Mr. Hardy, the priest’s 
rehabilitation is accomplished; Roget is a newer and a 
better man, though what faith he has remains an 
enigma. 

The story is queer because Roget seems unreal. We 
may grant to Mr. Hardy that a priest could be sent 
with official status as chaplain in the French army to 
a frontier post in Laos; we may even grant that this be 
a strong, healthy man in his mid-thirties who has never 
seen army service before; but both of these positions 
are yielded reluctantly and with a feeling that Mr. 
Hardy is interpreting French military custom in terms 
of British and American. It is quite possible, granted 
the novelist’s first premises, that, once arrived in Laos, 
Roget’s reception would be a cool one—a painful and 
depressing experience. Roget’s reactions, however, must 
seem incredible to anyone who knows anything about 
the mind of a priest; his unpriestly attitude is very 
strange; his ignorance of the objective intellectual con- 
tent of his religion is even stranger. His faith seems to 
be nothing but emotion; he seems to be utterly unaware 
of the fact that the sacraments have a value which is 
independent of the customary solemnities. There is no 
objection to the novelist’s portraying the priest as a 
physical coward who is deeply depressed because he is 
rejected by his fellow men; and there is no denying that 
extreme emotional conditions can have an effect on 
intellectually guaranteed belief. The primary difficulty 
in the construction of Roget’s character, however, is not 
that he wavers in assent to his faith, but simply that 
he knows nothing about it. Hardy says that Roget is 
educated, but he depicts him as ignorant. Further- 
more, he gives him a background that should make 
him worldly-wise, then depicts him as utterly unpre- 
pared for going about among men; he pictures him as 
a priest who has lost everything to which he had once 
adhered but who is restored to a satisfying self-respect 
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by one act of valor which is based on a confused welter 
of completely human motives. 


There is one point at which the narrative does have an 
agreeable tenseness, the moment in which Roget must 
make up his mind to go to the aid of the dying man; 
the situation is melodramatic and a little unreal, but 
it holds the reader’s interest. And the descriptions, 
though sometimes lush, are generally vivid. Mr. Hardy 
has ability as a narrator; unfortunately, he seems to 
have constructed the hero of this novel entirely from 
the stuff of his own imagination, with little reference 
to reality. The weirdness of this concept and the in- 
sistent presence of the nymphomaniac American who 
is wife to the Protestant missionary combine to make 
this book unworthy of recommendation. But Mr. Hardy 


shows promise. 
William B. Hill, S.J., 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


*x* x * 


Hackett, Paul Children of the Stone Lions 
Putnam. Feb. 25, 1955. 250p. $3.50. 

Children of the Stone Lions is a first novel by an author 
already known for his autobiographical The Cardboard 
Giants, an account of a sojourn in the vague world of 
mental collapse and return from it to reality. His new 
book, as if in a pattern, makes aberrations from the 
normal in conduct and attitudes the predominant and 
unpalatable theme. 


The Kovac family was a rootless one, a generation re- 


moved from some obscure European background and 
not yet a part of American middle class culture. The 
father alone retained his Catholic faith. The eldest 
son, Red Mike, identified himself with Stalin; Peter, 
whose story this is, rejected it completely; Johnnie was 
neutral and lazy; and their mother had neither spoken 
nor practiced her faith since the death of her little 


daughter Alice. Because he thought a doctor might 
have saved Alice, or his mother, Peter went into medi- 
cal school. Then, because he had to, he married Rita, 
the illegitimate daughter of a wealthy New Englander. 
It seemed as if the two gray stone lions erected at the 
entrance to her street were suitable guardians for these 
two lost poeple, hence the title. 


Time passed, and soon Rita’s mental instability, hither- 
to unnoticed, her indifference to motherhood when 
Carole arrives, her exaggerated attachment to an old 
school friend Marion, known as “Jackie,” a growing 
addiction to liquor and various other anti-social tend- 
encies reveal themselves. Jackie, an on-again, off-again 
Catholic, has married Don Paschalian, a_ partially 
paralyzed, sadistic monstrosity who preys upon society 
through the operation of questionable enterprises. 
Knowing Jackie’s inadequacies, he rejects her, driving 
her back to the amoral Rita. Their perversion creates 
a situation which forces Peter to join Paschalian in a 
scheme calculated to help draft dodgers evade army 
induction on medical grounds, but requiring for its 
success access to just the amount of knowledge Peter 
possesses. 

The evil spreads to involve Peter in abortion and 


adultery. At home, Carole has become the centre 
of his love and Rita’s jealousy and, one day, he returns 
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to the house to find the child drowned in the icy 
garden pond. His suspicion of Rita’s role in this event 
is expressed during a violent quarrel after which she 
suicides. His decision to own to a crime he didn’t 
commit when questioned about her death is intended 
to atone in some fashion for all their guilt, but espe- 
cially to save Jackie, now struggling to save her soul, 
from Paschalian to whom she has returned. 


A few normal souls appear in the novel. Jigger Martin 
and his wife Kay, for example, are comparatively well 
adjusted. Jigger’s rather beery pleas for Carole’s bap- 
tism and Peter’s return to the faith are simple argu- 
ments, but theologically sound. The story rises upon 
the frailties of human nature made manifest in the 
triumph of evil over good as the pursuit of the material 
aspects of life, chiefly sexual satisfaction and monetary 
gain, obscures the life of the soul. Vulgarity and crud- 
ity of expression along with numerous passages descrip- 
tive of the indecent, as well as the depressing effect of 
the whole effort, make it impossible to recommend the 
novel to anyone. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 


* * * 


The Noble Stallion 
Feb. 24, 1955. 208p. 


Lehmann, Arthur-Heinz 
Illustrations by B. Biro. Holt. 
$3.00. 

Sorry to disappoint you, folks, but this little volume is 
not for that vacant spot on your young reader’s book- 
shelf, if that is what you expected from this title. We 
did, too, until our eyes hit upon Bohemian, risque, 
sophisticated and the like in the jacket blurb, and the 
horrible truth did out. The charming cover illustration 
and title were just an insidious plot to attract us to 
Unholy George’s tedious talkfest of his illicit amours 
with Marika, the Hungarian countess. 


George is an ex-cavalry officer who lives with the stal- 
lion, Majestic One, in one of those quaint Alpine vil- 
lages near Salzburg. About to tell us his story, a 
twisted ankle offers him an excuse to summon Marika 
from the Hungarian plains for one of her periodic 
visits. Thus, while we learn from George’s narrative 
the current status of this extramarital affair, from his 
retelling to the Hungarian (his pet name for the 
countess) we hear how they fell in love and started 
this pleasant little arrangement without benefit of 
clergy or legal sanction. (There is no need for mar- 
riage, they feel, since a miscarriage has left Marika 
unable to bear children.) 


As the days pass we meet their neighbors, Mirl and 
Lois, another couple living the same sort of existence, 
and we get to know the parish priest quite familiarly. 
Vis-a-vis these four sophisticates, of course, the old 
pastor is set up as one of those slow-thinking country 
bumpkins, who usually finds himself on the losing end 
of any encounter with Unholy George (no need to ex- 
plain why the countess calls him that). 


Since there is no plot, as such, the narrator simply brings 
us up to that point where Mirl and Lois have decided 
to have their union blessed. This comes about after 
the priest has accepted a statue, executed by Lois, of 
St. George and the Dragon with a woman on the saddle 
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even though the likenesses are hardly to be mistaken. 
The other two, we may assume, are content to live out 
their aging years in the enjoyment of their own common 
interest, the Majestic One. 


Cleverly developed and presented and excellently 
translated from the German, The Noble Stallion is one 
of those subtle bits of writing which have to be handled 
with care—although it is most unlikely to deceive or 
influence the mature reader. It presents this illicit 
affair in a casual and matter-of-fact manner and amid 
attractive and pleasant surroundings that seem to give 
it a tone of nobility and righteousness, if not innocence. 
Even though the parties involved recognize the wrong- 
ness of their relationship they offer a simple justifica- 
tion for their action, and one almost comes away with 
the impression that the good Father turns his head the 
other way when he hears their explanation. Further- 
more there is a note of earthiness and vulgarity in the 
conversation and humor. Defenders of these aberra- 
tions will probably seek to shrug them off as readily 
accepted by the environs and native populace. Perhaps 
they have a point. But it still does not make it right. 
Despite its excellent stylistic and literary qualities this 
book, because of its complete disregard for morality 
and ready acceptance of evil, doesn’t seem to justify 
for itself a place on anyone’s reading list. 


Francis J. Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, 
Riverdale 71, New York 


* 





* 





* 





Moorehead, Alan A Summer Night 
Harper. Feb. 16, 1955. $3.00. 


It took only seven minutes for Gino to get from San 
Lorenzo to Villa Rossa, but even this was deceptive. 
Somehow the Villa was part of the heart of the vil- 
lage; somehow it was as far removed as another planet. 
And so, too, the people of the Villa and their neigh- 
bors, Philip and Prudence, Howard and Celine. Philip 
is English and restless; Prudence is English and wise. 
Howard is American and gauche; Celine, his wife, is 
Swiss and is restless, too. Out of these four, a few 
villagers, a governess, and the relatives of Prudence is 
the texture of the novel woven. And with sadness I 
suspect the weave to be shredding and threadbare even 
sO soon. 


252p. 


Mr. Moorehead is no novice to the art of writing. He 
has had the Midas touch from his first book, and it is 
very doubtful that he will ever put a bad, or even a 
weak sentence on paper. He has the sure skill one 
finds in those who have worked out their art in fear 
and long hours, the touch the New Yorker writers used 
to have to an heroic degree. But something more than 
sheer narrative technique is needed to write such a 
story as this, because it is the age old tale of the fall 
of a man and a woman from virtue, and that hoary 
sin needs more than the telling to make it art. 


In The Heart of the Matter, Graham Greene set about 
probing the mind of the man who fell into adultery 
through pity, almost proving that virtue is the most 
open road to vice. But in A Summer Night, Philip 
falls through boredom, and Celine through a combina- 
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tion of too much adrenalin and too much stupidity on 
the part of her husband. It just doesn’t come off. 


Unquestionably there have been some, many, who have 
fallen as Philip and Celine fell. But a sustained beauty 
will never be achieved in studying the pityful stumbling 
into sin. What this novel lacks is a big, hearty, en- 
thusiastic appreciation of vice that might some from 
the same appreciation of virtue. It is almost as though 
this man of great writing talent sat before the type- 
writer and found himself bound by some law to write 
of seduction, and to write at some length on the sub- 
ject. But it seems to me that he has not the deep com- 
passion, nor even the sheer inventive skill to move his 
characters into sin in a way that would be human and 
moving. At every step there are obviously contrived 
situations created to set up the final fall. And the 
moment of surrender is about as compelling and con- 
vincing as any of Pauline’s Perils were in our youth. 


I think Mr. Moorehead is one of the most hard-working 
of our novelists. I think him to be one of the most 
gifted in narrative technique and a sure stylistic sense. 
But if this is how he sees life passing him by, I do not 
think he is the brightest novelist in the business. For 
three dollars you can easily afford to pass this up. Any 
old pocket F. Scott Fitzgerald will do fine in its stead. 


Frank O’Gorman, 
Department of English, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Henrey, Madeleine Paloma 


Dutton. Feb. 28, 1955. 256p. $3.75. 

Departing from her Little Madeleine series, Mrs. Henrey 
sketches a portrait of an elderly woman whom she 
knew during the war years when London’s Green Park 
was a favorite spot for both. Eccentric, jealous, for- 
getful, arrogant, untidy in dress but showing signs of 
great former beauty, and generously scattering her 
money as largess, Mme. Paloma retained her grand 
manner and commanded allegiance wherever she went. 
Gradually her story emerged, though never in answer 
to direct questions—these brought a swift snub. 


A one-time Gaiety Girl, she had been “number seven 
counting from the left to the right, the tallest with the 
smallest head and prettiest neck in all the world .. . 
Eyes that laughed at anything . . . Proud, too she was. 
Proud as a queen and can you wonder with all London 
at her feet?” So said the old beau who still squired 
her to the theater every Thursday evening, the only 
one left of the dozens of stage-door Johnnies who had 
brought roses and carnations, taken her to supper, given 
her jewels and let gold run through her fingers, much 
of which stuck. Originally, she had been a peasant 
girl in Burgundy, apprenticed as a seamstress, but she 
and her beautiful elder sister had aimed at a different 
life. Paris was the sister’s milieu, London her own. 
A third sister, “poor, good Louise,” had a snub nose 
and a weak mind; she shuttled back and forth between 
the two, serving them humbly. 


The war ended before Mrs. Henrey had learned all the 
story, and Paloma went back to Burgundy to live with 
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Louise and her brother whom she had set up in the 
wine business. Thither the author followed her and 
saw for herself the native setting. She went again after 
Paloma’s death, partly in friendship and partly in search 
of further information which was not forthcoming. 


The book does not quite recapture the friendly, fresh 
artlessness of the Madeleine books. The tone is gossipy 
and at times acid. Though the author speaks of her 
affection for her subject, and often proves this in acts 
described, the impression left with this reader was one 
of uncontrolled curiosity. Nor does the subject herself 
stand out as a three-dimensional, flesh-and-blood figure. 
She remains a person described, rather than seen. 
What does register in sharp, clean colors is the picture 
of the village of Saulieu and the hamlet of Montivent 
in Burgundy where Paloma lives her last days. Here a 
modern highway brings great trucks thundering past 
medieval houses with trap doors leading to cellars full 
of merchandise and wine, little convent-school girls 
clattering in clogs, a tethered white goat, pillbox towers 
with carved figures in them, an 8th-century stone 
church, and inns with mouth-watering food and wines. 
Here the family Saquet fit into their background. 


Though the blurb calls the work “an imaginative 
memoir to a friend,” the author’s restraint in detailing 
incidents connected with her friend lends an air of 
actuality to the book. If it is largely fictional, a few 
more strokes of the pen might have rounded out the 
central figure more fully. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Wodehouse, P. G. 
Bertie Wooster Sees It Through 
Feb. 23, 1955. 246p. $3.50. 


A moustache rooted to the spot and to be shaved off 
only over the sporter’s dead body is the slender fuzz out 
of which this delightful novel emerges. Though it 
bristles with ecstacy for the gentleman, it bulges like 
an anemic eyesore for the gentleman’s gentleman. 


Simon & Schuster. 


If Bertie Wooster keeps a stiff upper lip under his 
moustache he can’t hope to keep it on a stolen neck- 
lace or a prospective trip to the altar. But both situa- 
tions are handled much better by the gentleman’s 
gentleman than by the entangled gentleman himself. 
But that is the whole point of the story for the gentle- 
man’s gentleman is the perennial Jeeves, and when he 
is on the job there is not even room for a moustache 
to become a hero. Jeeves is still Jeeves and Wode- 
house never tailors a story to fit him that doesn’t please. 
This is no exception. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 


* * * 


Leary, John P., S.J. (Ed.) I Lift My Lamp 
Newman. Feb. 4, 1955. 383p. $4.75. 


This is a book about Jesuits in America. Sixteen au- 
thors, under the editorship of Fr. Leary (who also con- 
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tributed a biography to the collection), have selected 
as many Jesuits to typify the work done in America by 
the members of the Society of Jesus. From Fr. Segura 
of the 1570’s to Fr. Shannon of the 1950's, the cen- 
turies and country are spanned by these Jesuits who 
spent their lives for Christ, teaching, preaching, con- 
ducting retreats, hearing confessions, establishing mis- 
sions. 


The biographies are well written and the book will 
serve excellently for spiritual and historical reading, 


Charles B. Trundle, S.]J., 
Department of Theology, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Chapin, Victor 
Rinehart. Feb. 15, 1955. 


The Hill 
241p. $3.00. 


This is a book that can be read from two perspectives, 
It is the story of a conscientious objector of World 
War II and his decision to work in a mental hospital 
as an attendant during the war years. Viewed from 
this point it is a rather unusual book, as not too many 
attendants in mental hospitals are so gifted as to be 
able to write tellingly of their experiences. The other 
aspect of the book is the insight the author gives into 
his own reasons and those of several other COs for 
their choice of action. 


As a narrative of work in a mental hospital there is 
much to recommend this effort. Coming as it does 
within a few months of the rather explosive book by 
Dr. Grimes, When Minds Go Wrong (Best Sellers, vol. 
14, no. 19, Jan. 1, 1955) this book tends to bring the 
whole question of mental hospital care into better focus. 
Dr. Grimes wrote as a doctor who saw the political 
chicanery, professional ineptitude of staff personnel and 
medical inadequacies. In his book there is a rousing 
indictment of the whole program of state mental hos- 
pital care. Chapin makes no pretensions to the profes- 
sional knowledge of Dr. Grimes. Rather, he is a lay 
person, thrust by the fortunes of war, working as an 
attendant in a large mental hospital. Despite his lack 
of professional training, or perhaps because of it, 
Chapin tells a warm, personal and vividly real story 
of life as an attendant. He is not given to exaggeration, 
his style is calm, and when he criticizes it is with an 
objective and dispassionate pen. 


Like most other new attendants, Victor Chapin found 
much to disturb, puzzle and even frighten him in his 
duties. The refreshing part about this book is that the 
author sees his patients as people with a past and even 
a future, and he does not become lost in the despair 
of their present. His descriptions of physical violence 
on the part of the patients toward other patients and 
the attendants, and the violence of the attendants to- 
ward the patients is credible and vivid in detail. This 
book will leave the reader with the feeling that he has 
actually been on the wards personally, and it is as good 
a means of learning the workings of mental hospitals 
as is possible in non-professional literature. 


There is one other aspect to this book, and it is written 
into the main theme. This is the tremendous conflict 
that was a part of being a CO during a time of all out 
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war. While some of the other COs evidently were at 
peace with themselves and their decision not to bear 
ams, Chapin did not have such peace of mind. Rather 
he presents a tragic figure, a man without a real philos- 
ophy of life, a man who decided not to fight but really 
could not define to himself or others his reasons, a man 
actually in search of a raison d’etre. The CO who 
was such out of conviction and sincere belief at least 
deserves our respect for the courage of his convictions. 
Chapin rouses pity as lacking conviction he presented 
a picture of indecision, conflict and emotional and in- 
tellectual turmoil. 


Thus, this book gives two insights, one into the life of 
a mental hospital and one into the life of a CO. Both 
lives are worth learning about. 


John J. Baldi, Chairman 
Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Handren, Walter J., S.J. No Longer Two 
Newman. Jan. 14, 1955. 242p. $4.00. 


The sub-title of this book, “A commentary on the En- 
cyclical Casti Connubi of Pius XI” explains the nature 
of this work and the audience for which it is intended, 
namely College Religion classes and Study Clubs. 


The author has divided his subject in an orderly and 
pleasing way, offering first some paragraphs of the 
Encyclical text, then a commentary on them, followed 
by references and “Thought Provokers.” The inclu- 
sion in the Commentary of some matters not dealt 
with in-the Encyclical itself, e.g., of artificial insemina- 
tion under the section on adultery, are helpful in mak- 
ing known the Church’s teaching on more recent prob- 
ems. 


A bibliography, the Marriage Rite and an index are 
included. The book will be very useful for the audi- 
ence which the author had in mind. 


Charles B. Trundle, S.J., 
Department of Theology, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Hauser, Gayelord 
New Guide to Intelligent Reducing 
Farrar, Straus & Young. Jan. 14, 1955. 309p. $3.00. 


Gayelord Hauser says he is a natural scientist, writer, 
lecturer, teacher, authority on diets and weight, the 
author of ten books, a world traveler and a research 
Scientist in nutrition. "Whatever else he may be or, 
indeed, may become, he has been a best seller—and 
not one to hide his light under a bushel. 


Look Younger, Live Longer, published in 1949, was on 
the best seller lists for two years and was translated 
into seventeen languages. Now it appears that Mr. 
Hauser is about to do it again. 


Books and articles on dieting have long had a rather 
popular appeal, especially among remorseful, perhaps 
unwarily indulged, middle-aged, ofttimes vain, heavier 
females. 


Not that males are less gluttonous or proud 
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but fewer men are as weight conscious and diet prone 
as women. The author makes no distinction: he realizes 
the attractiveness of his subject and plays it to the hilt 
conversationally. He writes interestingly in the first 
person. But Doctor Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, through his mortality statis- 
tics, has more greatly influenced the stout male to take 
off weight than all the diet advocates put together, in- 
cluding Mr. Hauser. 


This is not to say that the New Guide to Intelligent 
Reducing is single-pointed. The book has a certain 
merit for the overweight of both sexes. It may serve as 
a guide; nothing more. Clearly written in simple lan- 
guage, it contains six full-page and nine lesser diagram- 
matic and inconsequential drawings. In the back of 
the book there are seven “special diets” besides food 
lists, calorie charts and weight tables. 


It is not for the reader, however, to merely make his 
choice. For all fat people are not necessarily over- 
eaters, as the author would have us believe. Some have 
underlying diseases that account for their obesity. None 
should undertake weight reduction either by diet or 
medication without the co-operation of a physician who 
understands the problem. And none should be con- 
trarily impelled despite Mr. Hauser’s persuasive fluency. 


J. William White, M.D., F.A.C.S., 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral  classi- 
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b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 
III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis- 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 
IV. Not Recommended for Any Class of Reader. 
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Allen, F. Treadmill to Oblivion, p. 158. Dec. 15, 
1954. Ila 

Ames, D. Coffin for Christopher, p. 131. Nov. 1, 
1954. IIa 

Andersen, U. The Key to Power and Personal Peace, 
p. 86. Sept. 15, 1954. IIb 

Anderson, P. Brain Wave, p. 46. July 1, 1954. IIb 

Anthony, E. Royal Intrigue, p. 98. Oct. 1, 1954. IIb 

Armour, R. Light Armour, p. 117. Oct. 15, 1954. I 

Arnow, H. The Dollmaker, p. 44. July 1, 1954. IIb 

— H. Footman in Powder, p. 75. Sept. 1, 1954. 
la 

Astrup, H. and Jacot, B. Oslo Intrigue, A Woman’s 
Memoir of the Norwegian Resistance, p. 149. Dec. 
1, 1954. Ila 
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Aswell, M. New Short Novels, p. 12. Apr. 15, 1954. 
IIb 

Audett, J. Rap Sheet: My Life Story, p. 130. Nov. 1, 
1954. IV 

Bargellini, P. David, p. 20. May 1, 1954. IIb 

—" A. That Reminds Me, p. 173. Jan. 1, 1955. 

a 

Barnett, J. The American Christmas, p. 145. Nov. 
15, 1954. IIa 

Barrett, W. To the Last Man, p. 67. Aug. 15, 1954. I 

Baruch, B. A Philosophy of Our Time, p. 94. Oct. 1, 
1954. Ila 

Basso, H. The View from Pompey’s Head, p. 120. 
Nov. 1, 1954. IIb 

Bates, H. The Feast of July, p. 140. Nov. 15, 1954. IIb 

Baxter, W. The Image and the Search, p. 15. Apr. 
15, 1954. IV 

Beaty, D. The Four Winds, p. 193. Feb. 15, 1955. III 

Beauvoir, S. All Men Are Mortal, p. 187. Feb. 1, 
1955. IV 

Beecroft, J. Mr. Maugham Himself, p. 170. Jan. 1, 
1955. III 


Belloc, H. The Path to Rome, p. 139. Nov. 15, 1954. I 

Benchley, R. The Benchley Roundup, p. 82. Sept. 15, 
1954. I 

Bengtsson, F. The Long Ships, p. 158. Dec. 15, 1954. 
Ib 


Apr. 15, 


I 
Bingham, J. Shirt Sleeve Diplomacy, p. 11. 
1954. Ila 


Bishop, J. The Day Lincoln Was Shot, p. 194. Feb. 
15, 1955. I 


Bissell, R. High Water, p. 123. Nov. 1, 1954. IIb 

Bivort, de La Saudeée, J. es God, Man and the Uni- 
verse, p. 86. Sept. 15, 1954. I 

Black, T. Four Dead Mice, p. 84. Sept. 15, 1954. IIb 

Blake, N. The Whisper in the Gloom, p. 86. Sept. 
15, 1954. I 

Bleiler, E. and Dikty, T. Year’s Best Science Fiction 
Stories, 1954, p. 57. Aug. 1, 1954. IIb 

Boll, H. Acquainted with the Night, p. 106. Oct. 15, 
1954. Ill 

Bolton, W. The Silver Spade, p. 124. Nov. 1, 1954. I 

Borden, M. Margin of Error, p. 127. Nov. 1, 1954. Ila 

—_— P. The Secret Stair, p. 25. May 15, 1954. 


? 


Boucher, A. The Best from Fantasy and Science Fic- 
tion, p. 203. Mar. 1, 1955. IIb 

Bourjaily, V. Discovery, p. 76. Sept. 1, 1954. IIb 

Bourne, P. Twilight of the Dragon, p. 50. July 15, 
1954. IIb 

Bowers, C. My Mission to Spain, p. 47. July 15, 
1954. Ila 

Brady, J. Confusion Twice Confounded, p. 190. Feb. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Breig, J. Under My Hat, p. 73. Sept. 1, 1954. 

Breslin, H. The Silver Oar, p. 100. Oct. 1, 1954 IIb 

Brick, J. They Ran for Their Lives, p. 152. Dec. 1, 
1954. IIb 

Brickhill, P. Reach for the Sky, p. 60. Aug. 15, 1954. I 

Brinkley, W. The Deliverance of Sister Cecilia, p. 152. 
Dec. 1, 1954. I 

Brooks, V. John Sloan: A Painter’s Life, p. 203. Mar. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Brown, F. Angels and Spaceships, p. 118. Oct. 15, 
1954. IIb 
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Best SELLERs 


Brown, F. His Name Was Death, p. 38. June 15, 
1954. IIa 

Budenz, L. The Techniques of Communism, p. 36, 
June 15, 1954. Ila 

— W. Captain Lightfoot, p. 72. Sept. 1, 1954, 


Burham, J. The Web of Subversion, p. 13. Apr. 15, 
1954. 


Burton, uy Children’s Shepherd, p. 153. Dec. 1, 
1954. I 

Byrnes, T. All My Darlings, p. 210. Mar. 15, 1955. | 

Caldwell, E. Love and Money, p. 123. Nov. 1, 1954, 
V 


I 

Caldwell, T. Never Victorious, Never Defeated, p. 17. 
May 1, 1954. IV 

Campbell, P. By Sun and Candlelight, p. 207. Mar. 
1, 1955. IIb 

Canning, V. A Handful of Silver, p. 126. Nov. 1, 
1954. Ila 

Carr, R. Beyond Infinity, p. 57. Aug. 1, 1954. IIb 

Carson, R. The Quality of Mercy, p. 45. July 1, 
1954. IIa 

Cartmell, V. and Grayson, C. The Golden Argosy, p. 
191. Feb. 1, 1955. I 

Cerf, B. An Encyclopedia of Modern American 
Humor, p. 172. Jan. 1, 1955. Ila 

Cesbron, G. Saints in Hell, p. 18. May 1, 1954. Ila 

Chapin, V. The Hill, p. 216. Mar. 15, 1955. Ila 

—. Se Cell 2455 Death Row, p. 26. May 15, 


Chiari, J. The Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel, p. 129. | 


Nov. 1, 1954. IIa 
Christie, A. Perilous Journeys of Hercule Poirot, p. 
103. Oct. 1, 1954. I 
Churchill, P. Duel of Wits, p. 212. Mar. 15, 1955. I 
—— L. The Marching Wind, p. 143. Nov. 15, 
1954. 


Clayton, J. Walk Toward the Rainbow, p. 138. Nov. 
15, 1954. IV 

Clift, D. White Terror of the Atlantic, p. 177. Jan. 
15, 1955. IIb 

Cochran, J. The Stars at Noon, p. 126. Nov. 1, 
1954. I 

om E. The Golden Angel, p. 84. Sept. 15, 1954. 


a 

Coleman, L. Freedom from Fear, p. 162. Dec. 15, 
1954. Ila 

Condry, W. Thoreau, p. 103. Oct. 1, 1954. IIa 

Connally, T. My Name Is Tom Connally, p. 140. Nov. 
15, 1954. IIa 

Cooke, D. Best Detective Stories of the Year 1954, p. 


49. July 15, 1954. Ila 
Cooper, D. Old Men Forget. The Autobiography 4 
Dec. 15, 


Duff Cooper (Viscount Norwich), p. 161. 
1954. Ila 

Cooper, L. The Cheerful Captive, p. 113. Oct. 15, 
1954. Ila 

Corbett, J. The Temple Tiger and “ Man-Eaters 
of Kumaon, p. 196. Feb. 15, 1955. 

Cost, M. Invitation from Minerva, b. 15. Apr. 15, 


1954. Ill 
Costain, T. The White and the Gold, p. 98. Oct. 1, 
1954. J 


Coward, N. Future Indefinite, p. 54. Aug. 1, 1954. Ila 
Cowen, 'W. The Fifth Miracle, p. 122. Nov. 1, 1954. I 
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Crane, R. Hero’s Walk, p. 28. May 15, 1954. Ila 

Cronin, V. The Golden Honeycomb, p. 64. Aug. 15, 
1954. I 

Curtiss, U. The Deadly Climate, p. 83. Sept. 15, 
1954. I 

Cushing, M. The Rainbow Bridge, p. 126. Nov. 1, 
1954. Ila 

Cutter, B. The Rocky Marciano Story, p. 45. July 1, 

I 


1954. 

Cwiklinski, J. The Captain Leaves His Ship, p. 196. 
Feb. 15, 1955. I 

Daniel-Rops. Jesus and His Times, p. 121. Nov. 1, 
1954. (See review) 

Daniels, J. The End of Innocence, p. 62. Aug. 15, 
1954. Ila 

Davenport, M. My Brother’s Keeper, p. 157. Dec. 15, 
1954. IIb 

Davis, “ They Called Him Stonewall, p. 95. Oct. 1, 
1954. 

Davis, C. Eyes of Boyhood, p. 12. Apr. 15, 1954. I 

Davis, F. Another Morgue Heard From, p. 131. Nov. 
1, 1954. Ila 

Davis, T. and L. Doctor to the Islands, p. 71. Sept. 1, 
1954. Ila 

H. Not Without Tears, p. 134. Nov. 15, 1954. 
a 

Dean, A. The Devil Threw Dice, p. 131. Nov. 1, 
1954. IIa 

Deasy, M. The Corioli Affair, p. 30. June 1, 1954. III 

Decker, C. and M. A Place of Light, p. 28. May 15, 
1954. Ila 

Des Cars, G. Chantal, p. 75. Sept. 1, 1954. Ila 

De Vilmorin, L. Madame de, p. 116. Oct. 15, 1954. 
Ila 

De Wohl, L. The Second Conquest, p. 6. Apr. 1, 
1954. I 

Dinneen, J. The Anatomy of A Crime, p. 81. Sept. 
15, 1954. IIb 

Diolé, P. Four Thousand Years Under the Sea, p. 31. 
June 1, 1954. Ila 

Dockman, E. The Lady and the Sun, p. 83. Sept. 15, 
1954. I 

Dodd, B. School of Darkness, p. 170. Jan. 1, 1955. Ila 

Dos Passos, J. Most Likely to Succeed, p. 97. Oct. 1, 
1954. Ill 

Doss, H. The Family Nobody Wanted, p. 142. Nov. 
15, 1954. I 

Downes, A. Speak to Me, Brother, p. 110. Oct. 15, 
1954. Ila 

Dubin, H. Hail, Alma Pater, p. 16. Apr. 15, 1954. IIb 

du Maurier, D. Mary Anne, p. 65. Aug. 15, 1954. IIb 

Dupeyrat, A. Savage Papua, p. 61. Aug. 15, 1954. I 

Durkin, J. Stephen R. Mallory, Confederate Naval 
Chief, p. 114. Oct. 15, 1954. I 

~— E. Washington Holiday, p. 204. Mar. 1, 1955. 
I 


a 
Edwards, E. Dark Enemy, p. 73. Sept. 1, 1954. Ila 
Ellis, J. Royal Mother, p. 135. Nov. 15, 1954. I 
Engle, P. and Martin H. Prize Stories 1955, p. 188. 
Feb. 1, 1955. IIb 
Eska, K. The Five Seasons, p. 127. Nov. 1, 1954. IIb 
Evans, B. The World, The Flesh and H. Allen Smith, 
p. 63. Aug. 15, 1954. I 
Ewen, D. The Home Book of Musical Knowledge, p. 
162. Dec. 15, 1954. I 
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Fabre, L. Joan of Arc, p. 115. Oct. 15, 1954. Ila 

Faulkner, W. A Fable, p. 69. Sept. 1, 1954. III 

Faviell, F. The Dancing Bear, p. 124. Nov. 1, 1954. IIb 

Felsen, H. The Cup of Fury, p. 128. Nov. 1, 1954. IIb 

Fergusson, H. The Conquest of Don Pedro, p. 41. 
July 1, 1954. IIb 

Fernan, J. Theology—A Course for College Students. 
Volume III, The Mystical Christ, p. 104. Oct. 1, 
1954. I 

Fisher, M. The Art of Eating, p. 116. Oct. 15, 1954. 
Ila 


Fisher, S. Giveaway, p. 101. Oct. 1, 1954. IV 

Fitzpatrick, E. The Catholic College in the World To- 
day, p. 57. Aug. 1, 1954. I 

Fonseca, R. Tower of Ivory, p. 21. May 1, 1954. Iil 

Fowler, G. Minutes of the Last Meeting, p. 10. Apr. 
15, 1954. IIb 

Frankau, P. A Wreath for the Enemy, p. 72. Sept. 1, 
1954. Ila 

Frankland, E. The Foster Brothers, p. 141. Nov. 15, 
1954. IIb 


Fremantle, A. The Age of Belief: The Medieval Phi- 
losophers, p. 199. Feb. 15, 1955. Ila 

Fry, C. The Dark Is Light Enough, p. 84. Sept. 15, 
1954. I 

Fuller, R. Sign of the Pagan, p. 138. Nov. 15, 1954. IIb 


Gallico, P. Love of Seven Dolls, p. 155. Dec. 1, 
1954. I 


Gann, E. Soldier of Fortune, p. 120. Nov. 1, 1954. Ib 

Garnier, C. Salazar in Portugal, p. 125. Nov. 1, 1954. I 

Garrett, G. The American Story, p. 194. Feb. 15, 
1955. Ila 

Gay, M. Hatchet in the Sky, p. 159. Dec. 15, 1954. IIb 

Geagan, B. The Good Trail, p. 132. Nov. 1, 1954. Ila 

Gide, A. The Immoralist, p. 150. Dec. 1, 1954. IV 

Gilbreth, F., Jr. Inside Nantucket, p. 82. Sept. 15, 
1954. IIb 

Gilmore, E. Me and My Russian Wife, p. 50. July 15, 


1954. IIb 
The Fall of A Titan, p. 60. Aug. 15, 


Gouzenko, I. 
1954. IIb 

Grau, S. The Black Prince, p. 184. Feb. 1, 1955. IIb 

— R. Homer’s Daughter, p. 206. Mar. 1, 1955. 

Griffiths, B. The Golden String, The Autobiography 
of Bede Griffiths, Benedictine of Prinknash, p. 199. 
Feb. 15, 1955. IIa 

Grimes, J. When Minds Go Wrong, p. 173. Jan. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Griswold, E. The Fifth Amendment Today, p. 204. 
Mar. 1, 1955. Ila 

Gross, F. Foreign Policy Analysis, p. 179. Jan. 15, 
1955. Ila 

Groussard, S. The Woman With No Past, p. 149. 
Dec. 1, 1954. IIb 

Gruber, F. Bugles West, p. 113. Oct. 15, 1954. IV 

Gruenberg, S. The Encyclopedia of Child Care and 
Guidance, p. 139. Nov. 15, 1954. Ila 

Guardini, R. The Lord, p. 153. Dec. 1, 1954. IIa 

—., G. Don Camillo’s Dilemma, p. 42. July 1, 

. Ila 


Hackett, M. The Cliff’s Edge, p. 191. Feb. 1, 1955. Ila 
Hackett, P. Children of the Stone Lions, p. 214. Mar. 
15, 1955. IV 
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Hagedorn, H. The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill, 
p. 59. Aug. 15, 1954. I 

Handren, W. No Longer Two, p. 217. Mar. 15, 1955. 
IIa 

Hardwick, E. The Simple Truth, p. 210. Mar. 15, 
1955. I 


Hardy, R. The Place of Jackals, p. 213. Mar. 15, 
1955. IV 

Hardy, R. The Sword of God, p. 159. Dec. 15, 1954. 
IIb 


Hart, B. Strategy: The Indirect Approach, p. 101. 
Oct. 1, 1954. IIa 

Harvey, J. Salt in Our Wounds, p. 26. May 15, 1954. 
IIb 


Hass, H. Men and Sharks, p. 3. Apr. 1, 1954. [Il 

Hastings, P. Rapture in My Rags, p. 48. July 15, 
1954. Ill 

Hauser, G. New Guide to Intelligent Reducing, p. 217. 
Mar. 15, 1955. Ila 

Havighurst, W. Annie Oakley of the Wild West, p. 
125. Nov. 1, 1954. I 

Haycox, E. The Adventurers, p. 184. Feb. 1, 1955. 
IIb 


Haydn, R. The Journal of Edwin Carp, p. 92. Oct. 1, 
1954. Ila 

Haymaker, R. From Pampas to Hedgerows and Downs, 
p. 129. Nov. 1, 1954. III 

Hecht, B. A Child of the Century, p. 42. July 1, 
1954. Hl 

Henrey, M. 
1, 1954. I 

Henrey, M. Paloma, p. 215. Mar. 15, 1955. IIa 

Highet, G. The Art of Teaching, p. 150. Dec. 1, 
1954. Ila 

— P. The Blunderer, p. 141. Nov. 15, 1954. 
I 


Madeleine — Young Wife, p. 94. Oct. 


Hofstadter, R. The American Political Tradition, p. 
150. Dec. 1, 1954. IIa 

Holland, V. Son of Oscar Wilde, p. 135. Nov. 15, 
1954. Ila 

“~— F. Dan’l Boone Kissed Me, p. 31. June 1, 1954. 
II 

Holzman, R. Stormy Ben Butler, p. 115. Oct. 15, 
1954. Ila 

Horgan, P. Great River, p. 169. Jan. 1, 1955. Ila 

Horwich, F. and Werrenrath, R., Jr. Have Fun With 
Your Children, p. 144. Nov. 15, 1954. IIa 


Hostovsky, E. The Midnight Patient, p. 79. Sept. 15, 
1954. IIb 


Hougron, J. Blaze of the Sun, p. 110. Oct. 15, 1954. 
IIb 


— G. Fellow Passenger, p. 206. Mar. 1, 1955. 

a 

Houston, C., Bates, R., and Members of the Third 
American Karakoram Expedition. K2; the Savage 
Mountain, p. 175. Jan. 15, 1955. I 

Hull, E. Planets for Sale, p. 58. Aug. 1, 1954. IV 

Hunt, F. The Untold Story of Douglas MacArthur, p. 
133. Nov. 15, 1954. Ila 

Hyman, M. No Time for Sergeants, p. 91. Oct. 1, 
1954. Ila 


Ickes, H. The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes, Vol. II, 
p. 22. May 15, 1954. Ila 
Ickes, H. The Secret Diary of Harold Ickes: Volume 


Index 


Best SELLERs 


III, The Lowering Clouds, 1939-1941, p. 188. Feb. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Isherwood, C. The World in the Evening, p. 67. Aug. 
15, 1954. IV 

Izzard, R. An Innocent on Everest, p. 52. 
1954. I 

Jackson, J. Joyce Jackson’s Guide to Dating, p. 204. 
Mar. 1, 1955. I 

Jackson, S. The Bird’s Nest, p. 56. Aug. 1, 1954. IIb 

James, D. Red Design for the Americas: Guatemalan 
Prelude, p. 160. Dec. 15, 1954. Ila 

Johnston, J. God’s Secret Armies, p. 136. Nov. 15, 
1954. Ila 

Kafka, F. Letters to Milena, p. 4. Apr. 1, 1954. III 

Kane, H. Spies for the Blue and Gray, p. 128. Nov. 


1, 1954. I 
Kantor, M. God and My Country, p. 20. May 1, 
Karig, W. Don’t Tread on Me, p. 55. Aug. 1, 1954. 
IIb 


Aug. 1, 


1954. I 


Kaye-Smith, S. Superstition Corner, p. 196. Feb. 15, 
1955. I 
Kelly, E. and Kelley, F. The Clown: My Life in 
Tatters and Smiles, p. 3. Apr. 1, 1954. I 
Kennan, G. Realities of American Foreign Policy, p. 
93. Oct. 1, 1954. Ila 
Keyes, F. The Royal Box, p. 55. Aug. 1, 1954. Ila 
Khan, The Aga. The Memoirs of Aga Khan, p. 150. 
Dec. 1, 1954. IIa 
Kiene, J. The Betty Furness Westinghouse Cookbook, 
p. 146. Nov. 15, 1954. I 
Kilman, E. and Wright T. Hugh Roy Cullen: A Story 
of American Opportunity, p. 180. Jan. 15, 1955. Ila 
Kimbrough, E. Forty Plus and Fancy Free, p. 36. June 
15, 1954. Ila 
Kimmel, H. Admiral Kimmel’s Story, p. 197. Feb. 15, 
1955. Ila 
Kirk, R. A Program for Conservatives, p. 136. Nov. 
15, 1954. IIa 
Knox, R. A New Testament Commentary—Volume 
Two, p. 163. Dec. 15, 1954. Ila 
Koestler, A. The Invisible Writing, p. 105. Oct. 15, 
1954. III 
Kramer, D. The Heart of O. Henry, p. 152. Dec. 1, 
1954. I 
Lake, A. Hunter’s Choice, p. 43. July 1, 1954. Ila 
Lamb, H. Charlemagne: The Legend and the Man, p. 
5. Apr. 1, 1954. IIb 
Ns ~~ Are Like People, p. 87. Sept. 15, 
° aed on St. Paul’s Day, p. 171. Jan. 1, 
. Ila 


Lang, D. The Man In the Thick Lead Suit, p. 160. 
Dec. 15, 1954. Ila 

Lanham, E. The Iron Maiden, p. 78. Sept. 15, 1954. 
IV 


Leary, J. I Lift My Lamp, p. 216. Mar. 15, 1955. I 

Légant, M. Meditations of A Believer, p. 198. Feb. 
15, 1955. Ila 

Lehmann, A. The Noble Stallion, p. 214. Mar. 15, 
1955. IV 

Leinster, M. Space Tag, p. 203. Mar. 1, 1955. I 

Lewenhaupt, E. The Memoirs of Marshal Manner- 
heim, p. 43. July 1, 1954. IIa 

Lichty, G. Grin and Bear It, p. 117. Oct. 15, 1954. I 
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Lockridge, F. and R. A Key to Death, p. 139. Nov. 
15, 1954. 

Lott, M. The Last Hunt, p. 180. Jan. 15, 1955. IIb 

Longstreet, S. The Lion at Morning, p. 142. Nov. 15, 
1954. IV 

Lorac, E. Shroud of Darkness, p. 94. Oct. 1, 1954. I 

Lofts, N. Bless This House, p. 2. Apr. 1, 1954. Ila 

Lynam, S. The Spirit and the Clay, p. 38. June 15, 


1954. IIa 

MacCarthy, D. Portraits, p. 83. Sept. 15, 1954. I 

McCarthy, M. The Queen Is In the Kitchen, p. 154. 
Dec. 1, 1954. I 

McGinley, P. The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley, 
p. 117. Oct. 15, 1954. Ila 

McInnes, G. Lost Island, p. 54. Aug. 1, 1954. Ila 

MacInnes, H. Pray for A Brave Heart, p. 195. Feb. 
15, 1955. I 

McKenney, R. Far, Far from Home, p. 4. Apr. 1, 
1954. I 

McLaverty, M. School for Hope, p. 48. July 15, 
1954. I 

MacMahon, B. The Red Petticoat, p. 191. Feb. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Madden, W. The Enormous Turtle, p. 132. Nov. 1, 
1954. I 

Magener, R. Prisoner’s Bluff, p. 187. Feb. 1, 1955. I 

Maine, G. The Works of Oscar Wilde, p. 171. Jan. 1, 
1955. Ill 

Maks, L. Russia by the Back Door, p. 37. June 15, 
1954. Ila 

Marchal, L. The Sage of Canudos, p. 53. Aug. 1, 
1954. IIb 

Maritain, J. and R. The Situation of Poetry, p. 205. 
Mar. 1, 1955. Ila 

Marquand, J. Sincerely, Willis Wayde, p. 201. Mar. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Marshall, B. Thoughts of My Cats, p. 151. Dec. 1, 
1954. IIa 

Marshall, E. American Captain, p. 108. Oct. 15, 
1954. IIb 

—_, R. The Loving Meddler, p. 56. Aug. 1, 
1954. 


Maruyama, M. Anatahan, p. 27. May 15, 1954. IV 
Marx, A. Life With Groucho, p. 178. Jan. 15, 1955. 


IIa 
Mason, F. The Blue Hurricane, p. 191. Feb. 1, 1955. 
IIb 


Mason, F. Two Tickets to Tangier, p. 213. Mar. 15, 
1955. IIb 

Masters, J. Bhowani Junction, p. 1. Apr. 1, 1954. III 

Maynard, T. St. Benedict and His Monks, p. 200. Feb. 
15, 1955. Ila 

Menen, A. The Ramayana, p. 107. Oct. 15, 1954. IIa 

Menninger, W. How to Be A Successful Teen-Ager, 
p. 181. Jan. 15, 1955. Ila 

Miller, L. Prize Articles 1954, p. 76. Sept. 1, 1954. IIa 

Mitford, N. Madame de Pompadour, p. 73. Sept. 1, 
1954. IIb 

= V. Unto A Good Land, p. 51. Aug. 1, 1954. 


a 

Moinot, P. The Royal Hunt, p. 202. Mar. 1, 1955. IIb 

Moorehead, A. A Summer Night, p. 215. Mar. 15, 
1955. IV 

Morris, C. Counseling with Young People, p. 181. Jan. 
15, 1955. Ila 
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Murchie, G. Song of the Sky, p. 176. Jan. 15, 1955. 


Ila 
Nelson, E. O’Higgins and Don Bernardo, p. 172. Jan. 
1, 1955. Ila 
Nevins, A. The Meaning of Maryknoll, p. 143. Nov. 
15, 1954. I 
Nichols, B. No Man’s Street, p. 131. Nov. 1, 1954. Ila 
Nickles, M. Honey, I’m Homel, p. 117. Oct. 15, 1954. I 
Norris, K. Miss Harriet Townshend, p. 197. Feb. 15, 


1955. Ila 

Nugent, F. Father McNabb Reader, p. 103. Oct. 1, 

Ochsner, A. Smoking and Cancer: A Doctor’s Report, 
p. 189. Feb. 1, 1955. Ila 

O’Farrel, W. The Devil His Due, p. 190. Feb. 1, 
1955. IIb 
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